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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



THUS SPOKE SITA ON SHRI RAMA 



Sita taught the truth about Rama to 
Hanumana, 

“Dear child, Hanumana ! know Shri Rama 
to be the Ultimate Reality, Parabrahman, 
the immutable One, the Existence-Know- 
ledge-Bliss Absolute. He verily is all-perva- 
ding and beyond mind and words. He is 
above all qualities of name and form that 
denote all things both gross and subtle. He 
is the Supreme Self, blissful, pure, calm, 
unchanging, spotless, all-pervading, self- 
revealed and stainless. And know me to be 
the Primeval Prakriti, the Power behind the 
Universe which creates, sustains and destroys 
all creations. Being united with this Lord 
of men who is the Supreme Self, I untiringly 
create this phenomenal universe. The unwise 
ones, devoid of knowledge, think that this 
Universe is created by the immutable Reality 
who is Rama. 

The birth of Shri Rama in the pure house 
of Raghu, his going with Vishwamitra and 
saving the sages’ sacrifice, his deliverance of 
Ahalya from her old curse, his breaking the 
bow of Shiva in the court of Janaka, his 



marriage with me, his curbing the pride of 
Parashurama, his living in the city of 
Ayodhya, his living with me in the forest 
for twelve years, his going to Dandaka forest, 
and killing of the demons Viradha and 
Maricha in disguise, the abduction of an 
illusory Sita (Chaya- Sita) by Ravana, the 
deliverance of Jatayu and Kabandha, 
Shabari’s worship of Rama, Rama’s friend- 
ship with Sugriva and killing of Vali, his 
search for Sita thereafter, the making of the 
bridge over the ocean, his seize of Lanka, 
his destruction of the ten-faced Ravana 
along with Ravana’s sons, his gift of Lanka 
to Vibhishana, his return to Ayodhya there- 
after along with me, and finally his corona- 
tion — all these are my creations ; but the 
unwise ones think that Shri Rama, the 
indwelling Self of all, has done all these 
activities. Shri Rama is beyond movement, 
beyond phenomenal existence, beyond grief 
and fear ; He has neither anything to do 
nor anything to reject ; He is the embodi- 
ment of bliss, and the immutable one.” 

(Adhyatma Ramayana , Adi-kanda : 32-45.) 
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This month’s editorial is on sita : India’s 

IDEAL OF PERFECTED WOMANHOOD. 

surendra nath mitter by Swami Cheta- 
nananda is the concluding part of the article 
published earlier in March issue. 

THE SIX FLAMES OF THE BODHI SATTVA’S 

cosmic sacrifice by Swami Atmarup- 
ananda of the Vedanta Society, San Diego, 
U.S.A. is a detailed discussion on the six 
paramitas or the principal steps leading to 
enlightenment according to the Mahayana 
School of Buddhism. 



SHRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE INTENSER 

vision is by Swami Satprabhananda of 
Shri Ramakrishna Math, Belur. 

new trends in jainism today is by 
Shri Chandulal Mehta of Bombay, who is 
rendering active service in propagating the 
Jaina religion in modem society of both 
East and West. 

SWAMIJI AND HIS WESTERN WOMEN DISCI- 
PLES is an inspired and scholarly account of 
Swami Vivekananda’s impact on some of 
his Western women disciples. This is contri- 
buted by Pravrajika Brahmaprana of Sarada 
Convent, Santa Barbara, California, U.S.A. 



SITA : INDIA’S IDEAL OF PERFECTED WOMANHOOD 

(EDITORIAL) 



Sita is one of the greatest woman charac- 
ters of the world literature, perhaps the 
noblest, but certainly the purest. Her heroic 
nobility was untarnished, her purity imma- 
culate, her devotion to Rama an act of total 
self-surrender to God. Through these quali- 
ties she transmuted a life of ceaseless suffe- 
ring into a life of perfected womanhood. 
It is a tale of conquest of suffering through 
purity, patience, and devotion. Sita’s 
patience is superhuman, which only could 
make her retain the royal nobility and the 
pristine purity of life in the face of the most 
unspeakable sufferings in a world of frigh- 
tening loneliness. All nobility, all purity, 
and all patience— that is Sita. Valmiki tells 
us that she was born of Mother Earth 
( bhutalat utthita ), the very symbol of 
patience. Creator did not allow the least 
touch of worldliness in her veins. She was 
bom of no human being. She was attainable 
only to the greatest of heroes (V iryashulka) 1 , 

1* Valmiki Ramayana, Bala Kanda, Ch. 66. 



to the best of men (. Narashrestha ). She was 
Sita, the loftiest symbol of womanhood 
that India could ever dream of. 

Sita’s father Janaka, a sage-king of India, 
was proud of her. He called her Pranair- 
vahumata or ‘dearer than my life’ and 
Surasutopama 2 or ‘a daughter of the gods’. 
He knew the worth of his superhuman 
daughter. That is why he instituted so hard 
a test for her suitors like the breaking of 
Shiva’s bow which could be carried only by 
five hundred strong men on an eight-wheeled 
chariot. Kings and princes whoever tried to 
break it, failed. King Sudhanwa failing to 
break the bow, beseiged the capital of 
Mithila, and Janaka had to fight and slay 
him. Finally Rama, the greatest among 
men and illustrious ( Narashrestha Maha - 
yashdfi , broke the bow and obtained her 
hands. 



2. Ibid., Ch. 67, 71. 
2- Ibid. 
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Before banishment when Rama elaborated 
the fearful prospects of the forest life, she 
ignored those frightening ideas, and said 
“with fear yet urged by pride and love”, 
“O Rama, if my father, the Lord of Mithila, 
had known thee as a man in form only, but 
a woman at heart, he would never have 
united me to thee. Alas! Men in ignorance 
speak of Rama as resembling the sun in 
splendour while in reality he is not so” 4 . 

Like a Kshatriya maiden she had her own 
independent set of values which she refused 
to part with. When Rama asked her to 
stay at home and elaborated her duty to- 
wards elders who would be staying at the 
palace, she did not like the advice. On the 
contrary, she even called Rama a woman 
as he felt diffident of giving protection to a 
justly married wife, “Having married me as 
a virgin and having lived with me so long, 
why do you hand me to other people like 
a sailusha, a man who lives on woman ?” 
Then she categorically said to Rama, “I am 
a Kshatriya girl, and I will not go under 
the control of other people, of Kaikeyi or 
Bharata. ... If I cannot live without you for 
a minute, how do you ask me to live that 
long time ?” Rama, the embodiment of 
Dharma, had to yield to this heroic utteran- 
ces of a chaste heart. Rama said, “I know 
what high courage you possess. I go to the 
forest because of my parents’ order which 
may not be neglected, I have made up mind 
in that you shall go with me. Be my partner 
in all that I have to do in the forest .” 5 
Rejoicing at her victory, Sita prepared herself 
by giving away all her possessions to others. 
She was indeed going to be a ‘partner’ to 
Rama’s ascetic life in the forest. Rama felt 
happy to admit her greatness, “My family 
is honoured by you. ... You have made me 

4 * The Ramayana of Valmiki, Translated by 

Hari Prasad Shastri, Shanti Sadan, 29 Chepstow 

Villas, London-W, 11. 1952. Ch. 30. 

55* Ayodhya Kanda, Ch. 30. 



do a thing which is worthy alike of you 
and my house .” 6 

After Sita won Rama’s consent to follow 
him to the forest life of exile, Valmiki calls 
her ‘glorious’ (Yashaswinim) and ‘wise with 
Knowledge’ ( Manaswinim ). 7 Rama felt 
obliged to show all respect not only to her 
spirit of sacrifice and faithfulness, but also 
to her wisdom. To Lakshmana he gave the 
standing order to bring her any flower or 
fruit which she might like to have . 8 Rama 
never forgot her royal upbringing and 
offered the food she liked . 9 While ferrying 
across the Ganga, the Princess of Janaka 
prayed to the Mother-river to bless and 
safely return Rama to his kingdom . 10 A 
similar prayer she offered while crossing the 
river Kalindi on boat . 11 

In the forest when the demon Viradha 
was trying to carry away Rama and 
Lakshmana, Sita came forward to sacrifice 
her own life for them, “O Viradha — leave 
them alone, and take me instead, and eat 
me up. Bears and tigers are going to eat 
me up. Why should I fall a prey to them ? 
You eat me and release them.” When Rama 
observed all the traditional rituals of 
‘ Vastuhoma ’ and ‘ Vaishvadeva ’ on the 
completion of their hut at Chitrakuta, she 
vowed offerings to gods and goddesses. She 
was Rama’s partner in religious ceremonials 
too ( sahadharmini ). 

Before leaving sage Sutikshna’s cottage, 
Sita like a true Kshatriya woman, handed 
over the respective weapons to Rama and 
Lakshmana and remonstrated them for not 
properly following the dharma of the 
Kshatriya, the caste of heroes and fighters. 
Then Sita cautioned them not to use weapons 
indiscriminately. She told the story of Rishi 

6 - Ibid., Ch. 41. 

T* Ibid., Ch. 39, 41. 

8- Ibid., Ch. 55, 28, 29. 

9. Ibid., Ch. 96. 

10* Ibid., Ch. 52. 

i'l- Ibid., Ch. 55. 
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and the sword. The King of gods left a 
sword with a Rishi to take care of it. The 
Rishi’s attention and contemplation were 
slowly diverted only to the sword. Instead 
of innocence, cruelty entered into his soul, 
and he had a fall. Sita asked Rama to be 
cautious against any unwise use of the 
weapons which might destroy the merits of 
his dharmic life, “When Kshatriya, trained 
to fight, finds his weapons ready, or when 
agni finds fuel near, then there is danger. 
It provokes him to exhibition of power .” 12 

After telling Rama the story of the Rishi 
with the sword, Sita expressed her humility 
and genuineness of conviction, “I am not 
teaching you, but only reminding you what 
you already know, out of affection and 
respect for you.” ( Snehat cha bahumanat 
cha smaraye twam na shikshaye). Rama 
only said that he was pleased ( Paritushthah ) 
for these affectionate words of timely wis- 
dom, and praised her, “You are the true 
follower of your dharma, and therefore, 
dearer to me than my life.” (Swadharma- 
charini me twam pranebhyopi gariyasi ). 13 

Ravana’s abduction of Sita and her con- 
frontation with the mightiest of demons 
filled the pages of Valmiki’s epic with a 
spirit of unbending heroism and tragic 
nobility. While Sita was being forcefully 
taken away by Ravana, She, the royal lioness, 
began to inveigh Ravana with the hardest 
possible words absolutely without fear ; 

“O Jackal, thou desirest a she-lion but art no 
more able to possess me than grasp the light of 
the sun! Thou wretch who seekest to carry off the 
beloved spouse of Raghava! Dost thou desire to 
lift up the Mandara Mountain with thy bare 
hands or live at ease after drinking poison ? O 
Thou, who seekest to bear away the beloved wife 
of Rama, thou art endeavouring to carry a blazing 
fire in thy robe or walk on iron spikes. ... The 
disparity between thee and Rama is as that bet- 
ween a jackal and a lion, a brook and an ocean, 
the nectar of the gods and sour barley gruel; 



12. Aranya Kanda, Ch. 15. 

13. Ibid., Ch. 9, 10. 



between gold and iron, sandal and mud, an 
elephant and a cat, an eagle and a crow, a peacock 
and a duck, a swan and a vuiture. 1 4 

“For this outrage, bereft of thy senses by fate, 
thou shalt O Ravana, meet with a terrible retri- 
bution, bringing about thine end.”i5 

Why with all the power of chastity did 
she not curse Ravana to instant death ? 
Valmiki tells us in the Aranya-kanda that 
the sages requested Rama to free themselves 
from the disturbances of demons who might 
arouse curse from their lips. A curse uttered 
in wrath, even justified wrath, at once strips 
the individual of all the merits of asceticism 
and penances. A curse from Sita, ‘The fire 
of chastity’, would have certainly killed 
Ravana. But that would have exhausted 
her merits and thus decreased the power of 
Rama. She was the guiding power, the 
motive force, the supremely important cause, 
the Shakti behind Rama’s exploits in estab- 
lishing righteousness over unrighteousness. 
It was her sacrifice, patience and chastity 
which were the source of Rama’s strength 
for such a long and colossal war. Moreover, 
she knew that she had not taken Rama’s 
permission for such an act. To Ravana Sita 
said, “O Ten-necked One, by the power of 
my asceticism, I could reduce thee to ashes 
instantly had I Rama’s mandates .” 16 

The abduction of Sita, the daughter of 
Mother Earth, brought a mood of universal 
gloom. Valmiki wrote, “Beholding Vaidehi 
carried through the air, the glorious sun, 
oppressed with sadness, lost its brilliance 
and became but a pale disc.” 

Ravana, defeated in his threats and per- 
suations, finally surrendered at Sita’s feet in 
order to win her, “O Vaidehi, do not fear 
to contravene dharma ; the ceremony that 
shall consecrate our union is sanctioned by 
the Veda ; I press thy tender feet with my 



14- Ibid., Ch. 17. 

15. Ibid., Ch. 49. 

J 6 * Sundara Kanda. Ch. 22. 
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heads ; grant my prayer speedily ! I am thy 
slave and ever obedient to thee! May these 
words inspired by the torments of love, not 
prove fruitless ; never before has Ravana 
bowed his head before a woman.” 1 ? 

Flearing these words, “Vaidehi, though 
still distressed, ceased to tremble and placed 
a blade of srass between herself and 
Ravana.” She understood that Ravana 
would threaten or entice her, but would 
never be able to break her chastity by any 
use of force. Why did Ravana bow down ? 
Chastity is like a girdle of fire which keeps 
an individual away from all powers on 
earth. With that strength, Sita, even in the 
confinement of Lanka, could speak to 
Ravana, “Thou art not able to tempt me 
with wealth and riches ; as the light of the 
sun cannot be separated from the sun, so 
do I belong to Raghava. Flaving rested on 
the arms of the Lord of Men, how should 
I depend on any other?... O Vile wretch; 
but, dog thou art, thou didst not stand before 
those tigers, Rama and Lakshmana .” 18 Just 
as Ravana’s infatuation was endless, Sita’s 
rejection of Ravana was complete. “Bind 
or destroy this insentient body, I have 
neither desire to preserve it nor my life, O 
Titan, for I will never submit to dishonour,” 
She said. Terrible looking female titans 
were engaged to watch and threaten her as 
soon as she was taken to Lanka. “Threate- 
ned by those terrible monsters, the Princess 
of Mithila, unable to rest, remembering her 
Lord and beloved brother-in-law, under the 
weight of terror and sorrow, swooned away,” 
wrote Valmiki . 19 

After Hanumana’s burning of Lanka, 
Ravana’s persuations and threats besan with 

I - ^ 

redoubled zeal. Depending only on her 
faith in the infallibility of Rama’s super- 
human power which she had one day 
witnessed during the breaking of Shiva’s 

Aranya Kanda, Ch. 55. 

18. Sundara Kanda, Ch. 21. 

19- Aranya Kanda. Ch. 56, 



bow in her father’s court, Sita just continued 
to survive. When Ravana approached her, 
she said with all the power of her faith in 
Rama, “Soon shall my protector Rama, 
accompanied by Saumitri, draw out thy life’s 
breaths, as the sun with its rays dries up 
shallow water. ... Whether thou takest refuge 
in the abode of Kuvera or terrified, descen- 
dest into Varuna’s realm, thou shalt assu- 
redly perish, struck down by the son of 
Dasharatha, like a mighty tree felled by 
lightning .” 20 

At this moment Valmiki describes a 
rather humourous episode in order to create 
a contrast, A female titan named Dhanya- 
malini, approaching Ravana, embraced him 
and said, “O Great King, enjoy thyself with 
me, what need hast thou for this human 
being who is wretched and whose counte- 
nance is pale ? O King of the Titans, it is 
not with her that the gods have destined 
thee to taste the exquisite pleasures that are 
the reward of the strength of thine arms .” 21 

When Ravana’s threats reached ghastly 
proportions, Sita answered heroically, 
“Devour me, if you wish, I will never accede 
to your request.” But human suffering must 
have a limit. Groaning in her grief and 
overcome with indignation, Sita gave way 
to despair, and finally began to cry aloud, 
“O Rama! O Lakshmana, O My Mother 
Kaushalya, O Sumitra, ... Thus indeed is 
the saying of the sages: ‘neither man nor 
woman can die ere the hour strikes’, since 
tormented by the savage titans and separated 
from Rama, I am still able to survive an 
instant .” 22 At this moment sanity and com- 
passion arose in one of the female titans 
surrounding Sita who was almost at the 
point of death. A female titan, Trijata, who 
was aged and prudent, came to defend Sita 
from the tortures of the other female titans. 
To them she said, “Ye wretches, devour me, 

20. Sundara Kanda, Ch. 21. 

21- Ibid., Ch. 22. 

22. Ibid., Ch. 25. 
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but do not lay hands on Sita, the daughter 
of Janaka and the beloved daughter-in-law 
of King Dasharatha. Last night, I had 
terrible dream causing my hair to stand on 
end, foretelling the overthrow of the titans 
and the triumph of this woman’s husband .” 23 

But Sita’s despair gradually deepened 
when no news came either from Rama, or 
of her rescue from this hell of fire. Feeling 
the imminence of death she cried, “O Rama, 
O Lakshmana, O Sumitra! O Mother of 
Rama! O My Mothers! I am about to 
perish, miserable as a ship floundering in 
the sea battered by the storm .” 24 

Suddenly the ray of hope flickered in the 
gloom. Hanumana arrived. Hearing from 
Hanumana the welfare of Rama and 
Lakshmana, Sita, trembling with delight of 
a fresh lease of life, said to Hanumana, 
“Verily the wise say that happiness visits a 
man even it be at the end of hundred 
years .” 25 

Hanumana’s first impression of Sita 
whom he had never seen before, brings out 
at once her towering greatness. While 
searching in every nook and corner of 
Lanka, Hanumana suddenly saw Sita. 
“Surrounded by female titans, emaciated 
through fasting, sorrowful, having frequent 
sighs, immaculate as the moon’s disc in its 
first quarter, resplendent with a radiance 
which now shone but dimly, she seemed 
like a flame wreathed in smoke” — this is 
Hanumana’s description, and again. 

Clad in a soiled robe of yellow silk, divested 
of every ornaments, she resembled a lotus pool 
stripped of its flowers. Oppressed, racked with 
grief and tormented, she likened unto Rohini 
pursued by Ketu. Her face bathed in tears, 
distressed, worn out by privation, plunged in 
anxiety and separated from kith and kin, no longer 
able to behold Rama and Lakshmana but only 



23. 


Ibid., 


Ch. 


27. 


24. 


Ibid., 


Ch. 


28. 


25. 


Ibid., 


Ch. 


34. 



titans, she appeared like a gazzelle surrounded bv 
a pack of hounds .26 

Then comes Valmiki’s own appreciation 
of Sita through the words of Hanumana, 

“Me thinks that if Rama had turned the whole 
earth, with its boundaries, upside down for her 
sake, it were fitting! Were the dominion of the 
Three-Worlds on one side and Sita, born of Janaka, 
on the other, the former would not equal a frac- 
tion of the latter ; such is the virtuous daughter 
of the magnanimous king of Mithila, who is 
wholly devoted to her Lord.”27 

The pious Hanumana wondered that 
since even after touching Sita, “the fire of 
chastity”, Ravana had not been burnt, he 
must have the merit of tapas conserved in 
his favour or that he must be a ‘mahatma ’. 28 

Chastity is a power which protects not 
only the person concerned, but a whole 
society following the path of Dharma. When 
Hanumana started burning Lanka, Sita by 
the power of her chastity saved Hanumana 
from being burnt up in the all-consuming 
fire, “O Fire, if I am true to my husband 
... if I have any good left, and punya left, 
be cool to Hanumana .” 29 But when Hanu- 
mana offered to carry her straight to Rama, 
Sita refused, 

“O Monkey, furthermore, being wholly devoted 
to my Lord, I am unable to touch the body of 
any save Rama. When I was forced into contact 
with Ravana’s limbs, I was helpless without a 
defender and was no longer in control of my 

person.”3o 

Even death would be preferable to her 
than abandoning the dharma of a chaste 
wife for the sake of a few years of life. To 
Hanumana She only gave the pearl which 
one day had adorned her head, as a testi- 



26. 


Ibid., 


Ch. 


15 . 


27. 


Ibid., 


Ch. 


16. 


28. 


Ibid., 


Ch. 


34. 


29. 


Ibid., 


Ch. 


55 . 


30. 


Ibid., 


Ch. 


37. 
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mony to the fact that she still breathed only 
for the sake of Rama. 

She uttered her prayer to be conveyed to 
Rama, “I have but one month to live, O Son 
of Dasharatha! After that month I shall 
die ; I swear to thee, this is the truth I 
speak! Deliver me from the hands of that 
cruel and wicked Ravana, O Hero, as 
Kaushiki was delivered from hell.” And 
she asked Hanumana “to repeat these words 
again and again to Rama.” 

When Hanumana was ready to depart 
from Lanka, Sita, inspired by filial affection, 
said to him, “If, O Child, thou judged it 
opportune, then, O Irreproachable Friend, 
remain here in some hidden spot today ; 
tomorrow having rested, do thou set out. 
Thy proximity, O Monkey, will make me 
forget mine overwhelming grief a while .” 31 
This mother-aspect of Sita was evident even 
earlier when she told Hanumana about 
Lakshmana, “Rama was his father, and I 
his mother all these years .” 32 

XJpto the moment of her rescue Sita’s 
hope, dream, meditation, and thought were 
centred on Rama. Her one-pointed devotion 
to Rama and unflinching chastity awed 
many of the titans including the mother and 
the consorts of Ravana. Finally when 
Ravana was killed along with all his sons, 
his brother Kumbhakarna, his relations and 
generals, bringing a total destruction on 
Lanka, the unfortunate consorts of Ravana, 
amidst their sobs, began to lament without 
ceasing, saying, “Not heeding the advice of 
thy friend, who ever offered thee prudent 
counsel, to pur destruction thou didst bear 
Sita away and thus the titans have fallen 
and we shall perish this day on account of 
thy fault.” Through tears they now began 
to glorify Sita’s greatness and denounce 
Ravana’s blunder. 



“By offering insult to the illustrious Sita, who 
surpasses Arundhati and Rohini, thou didst 
commit an unpardonable offence! She is more 
patient than the earth itself, the prosperity of 
prosperity itself, the beloved consort of Rama, of 
faultless limbs, who was the splendour of the 
lonely forest where she dwelt. By bearing that 
unfortunate one away assuming a disguise and 
without being able to enjoy the anticipated delight 
of union with Maithili, thou hast brought about 
thine own destruction!” 

Ravana’s chief wife Mandodari cried in 
the same vein, “O My Lord, the asceticism 
of that lady faithful to her husband, has 
consumed thee! Since all the gods and 
their leaders with Agni at their head feared 
thee, thou wast not instantly destroyed when 
thou didst lay brutal hands on that slender- 
waisted lady .” 33 

When Hanumana finally brought the 
news of Ravana’s death, Sita gained con- 
fidence and began to praise the mighty 
Hanumana for all his heroism, in words bom 
of royal culture, 

“Thy speech which is characteristic, urbane and 
dictated by the eight-fold intelligence is worthy 
of- thee. Thou, the exceedingly virtuous son of 
Anila, art deserving of praise! Assuredly boldness, 
superior skill, energy, endurance, steadiness, 
constancy, and humility, these brilliant qualities 
and many others are all to be found in thee! ”34 

Hanumana then begged her permission to 
kill the female titans who had so long 
tortured her. Sita answered with the 
magnanimity and forgiveness of a philo- 
sopher-saint, 

“All that has happened to me is on account 
of an evil fate and the consequences of some 
fault committed formerly. One reaps the fruits 
of one’s actions. Do not speak thus, O Long- 
armed Warrior, the path of destiny is inexorable! 
It was inevitable that these circumstances should 
overtake me and, in this conviction, I wish in 
compassion to protect the slaves of Ravana. It 



31- Ibid., Ch. 38. 
32. Ibid., Ch. 56. 



33- Ibid., Ch. 38. 

34. Yuddha Kanda, Ch. 113. 
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was under the orders of Ravana that these women 

ill-treated.”35 

Valmiki made Rama show respect to 
Ravana when he lay dead in the battle field. 
Now he brings out of the emaciated and 
forlorn Sita, a calm and poised woman of 
knowledge and nobility who could utter 
words of compassion and wisdom absolutely 
without the least tinge of jealousy and 
revengefulness so common to all women 
who suffer unjustified suffering for a long 
time. By accepting all suffering with infinite 
patience, she transcendend even their memo- 
ries which now turned her virtually into a 
sage, and said, 

“A Superior-being does not render evil for evil, 
this is a maxim one should observe ; the ornament 
of virtuous persons is their conduct. One should 
never harm the wicked or the good or even 
criminals meriting death. A noble soul will ever 
exercise compassion even towards those who 
enjoy injuring others or those of cruel deeds when 
they are actually committing them. Who is with- 
out fault ?”36 

After the death of Ravana and the con- 
quest of Lanka when most unexpectedly 
and unceremoniously Rama asked Sita to 
leave him and choose any other man as her 
husband, Sita stood up with her natural 
heroic nobility which is born of a chaste 
life. Like a she-lioness she answered that 
Rama’s words were not appropriate as neither 
She not Rama were vulgar woman and man 
(Prakrita Prakritamiva ) and added, 

“When in Lanka, thou didst dispatch the great 
warrior Hanumana to seek me out, why didst 
thou not repudiate me then ? As soon as I have 
received the tidings that I have been abandoned 
by thee, I should have yielded up my life in the 
presence of that monkey, O Hero.. ..But thou, O 
Lion amongst Men, by giving way to wrath and 
by thus passing premature judgement on a woman, 
hast acted like a common man ( laghuneva 
manushyena ).... and thou hast failed to appreciate 
fully the nobility of my conduct.” 

35. ibid., Ch. 115. 

36. Ibid. 



Then like a heroine She stood as the 
arbiter of the situation. It is she who deci- 
ded to pass through fire ordeal, and ordered 
Lakshmana, “ Raise a pyre for me G 
Saumitri ”, (Chitang me Kuru Scumitre). 
This is the only remedy for my misery. 
These unjust reproaches have destroyed me. 
I cannot go on living! ”37 

The happy reunion with Rama was, 
however, short-lived. W.ith the mounting 
of secret public suspicion about Sita’s living 
in Ravana’s country, Rama got unsettled. 
His name as an upholder of Dharma was 
getting tarnished. Knowing fully well that 
Sita was ever-pure, noble, and ever-devoted 
to him, only to satisfy the p.eople Rama 
banished her. Now royal courage and forti- 
tude supported her spirit. Left alone in the 
moment of helpless despair, Sita told 
Lakshmana that she could have killed her- 
self by drowning in the Ganges, but in her 
womb remained the future generation of 
Rama’s dynasty and it was her duty not to 
kill that possibility. Lakshmana only 
submitted with all humility that he had been 
ordered to banish her on the further bank 
of Bhagirathi. Sita fainted in fear and 
shock. But regaining consciousness She 
spoke in words which only a woman of 
loftiest purity and renunciation can speak, 

“Assuredly this body of mine has been created 
for misfortune and is its supporter from this time 
forward.... O Raghava, thou knowest I am truely 
pure and that I have been bound to thee in 
Supreme Love, yet thou hast renounced me in fear 
of dishonour because they have reproached and 
consumed thee, O Hero, ... O Prince of Raghava, 
it is for thee to keep my fair name untarnished! 
The husband is as a God to the woman, he is 
her family and her spiritual preceptor, therefore, 
even at the price of her life, she must seek to 
please her Lord! 38 

Then comes one of the holiest as well as 
the most tragic moments in Valmiki’s 

37. ibid., Ch. 118. 

38. uttara Kanda, Ch. 48. 
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Ramayana. Sita made her last request to 
Lakshmana, the alter-ego of Rama (Dwitiya 
antaratma). “Repeat these words to Rama, 
it is all I ask of thee. Having borne witness 
that I am far advanced in pregnancy do 
thou depart.” Lakshmana bowed to the 
earth, circumambulated her, began to sob 
aloud, and finally said, “I have never raised 
mine eyes to thy face and have had ever but 
looked at thy feet, O Irreproachable one. 
How should I in his absence dare to gaze 
upon one whom Rama has abandoned in 
the lonely forest?” 

Drishta purvam na te rupam padan drishta 

tavanaghe 

Kathamitra the pashyami Ramena 

rahitam vane . 

Bowing finally down at her, Lakshmana 
hastily returned in tears. ‘Crushed by mis- 
fortune’ She still retained her inner strength 
and looked ‘illustrious’ ( duhkhe bharavanata 
yashashiwini ). 3 9 Sitting dumbfounded on 
the deserted bank of the Ganga amid the 
forests she sat alone looking with a last 
hope on the departing chariot of Lakshmana 
on the other bank. Then she burst out into 
loud sobbing that echoed through the 
darkening forests. 

# * # 

The last scene in the great drama of 
Sita’s life is the acme of the Ramayana. 
Listening to the melodious chantings of his 
own life at the gate of his royal pavillion 
where Rama was conducting a big ritual in 
the company of ascetics and brahmins, he 
recognised Lava and Kusha the two child 
ascetics and singeTs, as his own sons. Now 
his filial affection soaded him to send 
messengers to Valmiki with the words, 

“Should She so desire it... tomorrow at 
dawn let Maithili, the daughter of Janaka, 
attest her purity on oath in my presence, 
before the assembly!” Rama, in order to 
avoid public suspicion in all possibile ways. 



did not forget to ask the whole kingdom “to 
bear witness to the vow that Sita will 
make ! ”*o 

“Inspired by curiosity” a vast multitude, 
the critical subjects of Rama along with 
law-giving sages and ministers all gathered 
in Rama’s court at the appointed hour. 
With her two sons and her protector-father 
Valmiki, Sita entered with “her head bowed, 
her palms joined, choked with sobs, her 
mind absorbed in Rama.” Now it was the 
great Valmiki to utter the last glorification 
of Sita to the vast multitude who doubted 
her illustrious life. To the assembly the sage 
said, “During my countless years I have 
practised asceticism. May I never reap the 
fruits thereof, if Maithili be guilty.” The 
fire of suspicion was finally quenched. It 
was for Rama now to surrender to Rishi’s 
words and to Sita’s unimpeachable chastity. 
To Valmiki, Rama asked for forgiveness in 
the presence of the multitude, 

“Oh Brahmin, though wholly convinced 
of her innocence, it was from fear of the 
people that I cast off Sita, do thou pardon 
me.” Then Rama spoke again, but this time 
his words were addressed more to the sub- 
jects than to Valmiki or Sita, 

“I acknowledge these twins, Kusha and 
Lava, to be my sons! I desire to make peace 
with the chaste Maithili amidst this 
assembly.” 

As if to atone for his mistake of acting 
against his own conscience, acting against 
a chaste wife most heartlessly in order to 
propitiate his subjects, Rama now spoke 
once again to the vast multitude assembled, 
“I wish to be reconciled with the chaste 
Vaidehi in the presence of this assembly.” 41 

It was for this moment of approbation of 
her great life not only by Rama but by the 
world at large, that Sita had made so Ion" 
a heroic struggle to survive in the most 

40- ibid., Ch. 95. 

41. Ibid., Ch. 96. 



39- Ibid. 
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impossible circumstances. This success was 
acquired by the terrible price of life-long 
suffering. Now she stood with the final 
determination not to enter into that life 
which brought her untold suffering, but to 
rise above it. Sita who would respond with 
all eagerness to a single word from Rama, 
today stood in great, sublime silence. Today 
when life with all its treasures was finally 
at her feet. She cared it no more than a 
torn, rejectable garment. She prepared her 
mind to transcend life, this vast vale of 
tears. Death is inevitable for all. With her 
great power of chastity she today snatched 
the power of death to overcome her. Deta- 
ched from life, from her children, even from 
her all-beloved Rama, Sita stood with the 
profound calmness of a victorious heroine 
and a transcendent yogini. Finally she 
uttered the last words of her illumined life, 
“If in thought, I have never dwelt on any 
but Rama, may the goddess of Mother 
Earth receive me .” 42 

To the astonishment of all, her words 
proved irrevocable. Mother earth did indeed 
accept her, on her lap, just as one day she 
had offered this illustrious daughter to the 
world in order to teach the highest ideals of 
chastity, nobility, devotion, and the power 
and glory of true womanhood. 

Valmiki added the last words of consola- 
tion, 

Sita, having re-cntcrcd the earth, thus proving 
her fidelity and the sacrifice being completed, 
Rama, in the extremity of grief, not beholding 
Vaidehi, regarded the world as a desert, and he 
dismissed the kings, bearers, monkeys and titans 
and the host of leading brahmins, having loaded 
them with treasure. 

Taking leave of them, the lotus-eyed Rama, 
who was ever absorbed in the thought of Sita, 
returned to Ayodhya. The joy of the house of 
Raghu never sought another consort but, in every 

42. ibid., Ch. 96. 



sacrifice, he set up a golden image of Janaki in 
her stead. 4 ^ 

Millenniums have passed since the days 
when Sita lived on earth. But in India she 
still remains the most burning ideal of lof- 
tiest womanhood. Vivekananda’s words of 
passionate reverance to Sita, is true for all 
times and all ages: 

You may exhaust the literature of the world, 
that is past, and 1 may assure you that you will have 
to exhaust the literature of the world of the future, 
before finding another Sita. Sita is unique ; that 
character was depicted once and for all. There 
may have been several Ramas perhaps but never 
more than one Sita! She is the very type of the 
true Indian woman, for all the Indian ideals of 
a perfected woman have grown out of that one 
life of Sita, and here she stands these thousands 
of years, commanding the worship of every man, 
woman and child throughout the length and 
breadth of the land of Aryavarta. There she will 
always be, this glorious Sita, purer than purity 
itself, all patience, and all suffering. She who 
suffered that life of suffering without a murmur, 
she the ever-chaste and ever-pure wife, she the 
ideal of the people, the ideal of the gods, the 
great Sita, our national God she must always 
remain. And every one of us knows her too well 
to require much delineation. All our mythology- 
may vanish, even our Vedas may depart, and our 
Sanskrit language may vanish for ever, but so 
long as there will be five Hindus living here, 
even if only speaking the most vulgar patois, there 
will be the story of Sita present. Mark my words: 
Sita has gone into the vitals of our race. She is 
there in the blood of every Hindu man and 
woman, we are all children of Sita. Any attempt 
to modernise our women, if it tries to take our 
women away from that ideal of Sita, is imme- 
diately a failure, as we see every day. The women 
of India must grow and develop in the footprints 
of Sita, and that is the only way. ...44 

Perhaps, because I have seen both sides of 
the world. ... I know that the race that produced 
Sita — has a reverence for woman that is unmat- 
ched on the earth.45 



43. Ibid., Ch. 99. 

44. The Complete Works of Swami Viveka - 
nanda, (Mayavati Memorial Edition). Volume-Ill, 
Pp. 255-256. 

45- Complete Works Vol. V, Pp. 230-31. 
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Both of them arrived at Dakshineshwar 
and found the Master sitting under the bakul 
tree in an exalted mood. As soon as they 
greeted the Master, he said to Surendra : 
“Well, Suresh, why, when you’re drinking 
wine, do you have to think of it as ordinary 
wine ? Offer it first to Mother Kali and 
then drink it as her prasctd. Only you must 
be careful not to get drunk. Don’t let your- 
self stumble or your mind wander. At first 
you’ll feel only the kind of excitement you 
usually feel, but that will soon lead to 
spiritual joy .” 2 Both Ram and Surendra 
w'ere astonished. 

The Master never asked Surendra to give 
up drinking altogether, but thenceforth he 
could not drink at parties or whenever he 
felt like it. Following the Master’s advice, 
he offered a little wine to the goddess every 
evening before drinking it himself. Curiously 
enough, this action filled him with devotion. 
After a while he began to cry plaintively 
like a child for the Divine Mother, and 
wanted to talk only of Her. He would often 
become absorbed in deep meditation. Shri 
Ramakrishna’s subtle spiritual influence 

2* The Gospel of Shri Ramakrishna, in the 
entry for September 28, 1884, M. gives the follow- 
ing version of the Master’s advice to Surendra: 
“Look here, Surendra! Whenever you drink wine, 
offer it beforehand to the Divine Mother. See that 
your brain doesn’t become clouded and that you 
don’t reel. The more you think of the Divine 
Mother, the less you will like to drink. The 
Mother is the giver of the bliss of divine inebria- 
tion. Realising her, one feels a natural bliss.” 



the March issue) 

gradually transformed Surendra, and the 
bad effects of wine could not harm him 
anymore. 

What happens when God holds a person ? 
First, his sensitive ego is crushed and he 
becomes humble ; second, he does not enjoy 
mundane things and his mind dwells in 
God ; and third, he feels an irresistible 
attraction for God and holy company. It 
was obvious that the Master had taken 
responsibility for Surendra. He knew that 
Surendra was a gem covered with worldly 
mud. A little washing removed the mud, 
and he then took Surendra into his inner 
circle. The Master never scolded Surendra 
for his bad habits. By pouring out his love 
and affection for this disciple, he conquered 
his heart. 

One day while Surendra was meditating in 
his shrine, an idea came to him. He decided 
to test Shri Ramakrishna’s divinity. He 
thought if the Master would appear before 
him in the shrine, he would consider him to 
be an avatar. Strangely enough, Surendra 
clearly saw the Master three times in the 
shrine. All his doubts were dissolved. 

Surendra had a very responsible position 
in his office, but from time to time he would 
feel an overwhelming desire to leave every- 
thing and go to the Master. One day he 
left his office to go to Dakshineshwar even 
though he had not finished his work. When 
he arrived he found that Shri Ramakrishna 
was preparing to go to Calcutta. Seeing 
Surendra, the Master said : “It is good that 
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you have come. I was anxious about you 
and was going to Calcutta to see you.” 
Surendra was amazed and delighted to know 
that Shri Ramakrishna had been thinking 
about him. He humbly said, “If you were 
going out to see me, then please come to my 
house.” The Master agreed and went with 
Surendra to bless his house. 

Surendra’s love for the Master grew deeper 
and deeper. The Master also loved Surendra 
dearly. Swami Saradananda wrote in Shri 
Ramakrishna, The Great Master : “The 

Divine Mother showed him [ the Master ] 
that four suppliers of provisions for him 
had been sent to the world.... Surendra Nath 
Mittra, whom the Master called Surendar 
and sometimes Suresh, was, he said, a ‘half 
supplier.’... And Surendra... used to make 
arrangements for the food and bedding for 
those devotees who spent nights with the 
Master at Dakshineshwar to serve him.” 

There is a saying: “If you have money, 
give in charity. If you don’t repeat your 
mantram.” Shri Ramakrishna appreciated 
Surendra’s large-hearted nature. On 
February 22, 1885, M. recorded the follow- 
ing conversation in The Gospel of Shri 

Ramakrishna : 

Master (to Surendra): “Come here every 
now and then. Nangta used to say that a 
brass pot must be polished every day ; 
otherwise it gets stained. One should cons- 
tantly live in the company of holy men. 

“The renunciation of ‘woman and gold’ 
is for sannyasis. It is not for you. Now and 
then you should go into solitude and call 
on God with a yearning heart. Your 
renunciation should be mental.... 

“For you, as Chaitanya said, the disciplines 
to be practised are kindness to living beings, 
service to the devotees, and chanting the 
name of God. 

“Why do I say all this to you ? You 
work in a merchant’s office. I say this to 
you because you have many duties to per- 
form there. 



“You tell lies at the office. Then why do 
I eat the food you offer me ? Because you 
give your money in charity ; you give away 
more than you earn. ‘The seed of the melon 
is bigger than the fruit,’ as the saying goes. 

“I cannot eat anything offered by miserly 
people. Their wealth is squandered in these 
ways : first, litigation ; second, thieves and 
robbers ; third, physicians ; fourth, their 
wicked children’s extravagance. It is like 
that....” 

The devotees listened with great attention 
to Shri Ramakrishna’s words. 

Surendra : “I cannot meditate well. I 
repeat the Divine Mother’s name now and 
then. Lying in bed, I repeat her name and 
fall asleep.” 

Master: “That is enough. You remember 
her, don’t you ?” 

Surendra observed that some of Shri 
Ramakrishna’s disciples were practising 
spiritual disciplines under his guidance at 
Dakshineshwar. Naturally the desire to do 
likewise came to him. After informing the 
Master about his plan, he came one day to 
Dakshineshwar with a bed and other per- 
sonal things and spent a couple of nights 
there. This greatly upset his wife, however. 
She said to him, “You may go anywhere 
you like during the daytime, but at night 
you must not leave home.” Although 
Surendra’s wife prevented him from spen- 
ding nights at Dakshineshwar, his mind was 
crying for God. His body was at home, but 
his mind was with the Master. 

It is not easy to become a disciple of an 
Incarnation of God such as Shri Rama- 
krishna. The way such divine teachers 
discipline their followers is often difficult to 
understand. Sometimes it is through love, 
sometimes through indifference, and some- 
times through harshness. The lives of these 
teachers are established in truth, and they 
preach the truth, which is God himself. 
Therefore they always insist that their 
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disciples be steadfast in truth. Once Surendra 
told the Master about a pilgrimage he had 
just taken-: 

Surendra : “We were there [ at Vrindaban ] 
during the holidays. Visitors were conti- 
nually pestered for money. The priests and 
others asked for it continually. We told 
them that we were going to leave for Cal- 
cutta the next day, but we fled from 
Vrindaban that very night.” 

Master: “What is that? Shame; You 

said you would leave the place the next day 
and ran away that very day. What a 
shame ! ” 

Surendra ( embarrassed ); “Here and there 
we saw the babajis [Vaishnava holy men] 
in the woods practising spiritual discipline 
in solitude.” 

Master: “Did you give them anything?” 

Surendra : “No, sir.” 

■ 

Master: “That was not proper of you. 

One should give something to monks and 
devotees. Those who have the means should 
help such persons when they meet them.” 

Surendra was rich, aristocratic, and 
extremely sensitive. M. described how one 
day in 1881 the Master crushed Surendra’s 
ego at his own home: 

Surendra approached the Master with a 
garland and wanted to put it around his 
neck. But the Master took it in his hand 
and threw it aside. Surendra’s pride was 
wounded and his eyes filled with tears. He 
went to the west porch and sat with Ram, 
Manomohan, and the others. In a voice 
choked with sadness he said: “I am really 
angry. How can a poor brahmin know the 
value of a thing like that ? I spent a lot of 
money for that garland, and he refused to 
accept it. I was unable to control my anger 
and said that the other garlands were to be 
given away to the devotees. Now I realize 
it was all my fault. God cannot be bought 
with money ; he cannot be possessed by a 



vain person. I have really been vain. Why 
should he accept my worship ? I don’t feel 
like living any more.” Tears streamed down 
his cheeks and over his chest. 

In the meantime Trailokya was singing 
inside the room. The Master began to 
dance in an ecstasy of joy. He put around 
his neck the garland that he had thrown 
aside ; holding it with one hand, he swung 
it with the other as he danced and sang. 
Now Surendra’s joy was unbounded. The 
Master had accepted his offering. Surendra 
said to himself, “God crushes one’s pride, 
no doubt, but he is also the cherished trea- 
sure of the humble and lowly.”... 

When the kirtan was over, everyone sat 
around the Master and became engaged in 
pleasant conversation. Shri Ramakrishna 
said to Surendra, “Won’t you give me some- 
thing to eat ?” Then he went into the inner 
apartments, where the ladies saluted him. 
After the meal Shri Ramakrishna left for 
Dakshineshwar. 

On another occasion, on April 15, 1883, 
Surendra invited the Master and the devotees 
to attend a festival to the Divine Mother 
Annapurna in his home. The courtyard had 
been covered with a beautiful carpet, over 
which was spread a white linen sheet. 
Bolsters were placed here and there. The 
Master was asked to lean against one of 
them, but he pushed it away, since they were 
mostly used by rich, aristocratic people for 
comfort. Shri Ramakrishna practised what 
he taught. He said to the devotees: “To 
lean against a bolster ! You see, it is very 
difficult to give up vanity. You may 
discriminate, saying that the ego is nothing 
at all ; but still it comes, nobody knows 
from where.... Perhaps you are frightened 
in a dream ; you shake off sleep and are 
wide awake, but still you feel your heart 
palpitating. Egotism is exactly like that. 
You may drive it away, but still it appears 
from somewhere. Then you look sullen 
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and say: ‘What! I have not been shown 
proper respect ! * ” 

One day in January 1882, Kedar, one of 
Shri Ramakrishna’s devotees, pointed to 
Surendra, Ram, and Manomohan and said 
to the Master: “Sir, when you have graci- 
ously given shelter to these souls, why do 
you put them into more trials and tribula- 
ions ? Please be merciful to them so that 
they may be saved forever.” “What can I 
do ?” replied the Master. “What power 
do I have ? If the Mother wills, she can 
do so.” With total indifference he walked 
away and sat down in the Panchavati. It 
was evening. Surendra could not bear such 
indifference from his beloved Master. He 
went to Shri Ramakrishna and began to cry. 
He confessed all of his moral lapses and 
sought the Master’s help. Shri Ramakrishna 
saw that these tears of repentance had 
washed away the impurities from Surendra’s 
mind. He blessed him, saying, “May the 
blissful Mother make your life blissful.” 

Just as a fresh breeze clears away the 
stuffiness of a room, so also the presence of 
a holy person removes the worldly atmos- 
phere from a house. It is a common custom 
in India to invite a holy person to one’s 
home and feed him. Whenever Surendra 
had an opportunity he invited the Master 
to his home or to his garden house at 
Kankurgachi, which was right next to Ram’s. 
Surendra’s Calcutta home gradually became 
one of Shri Ramakrishna’s parlours, where 
he would meet the Calcutta devotees. Once 
the Master came there unexpectedly. 
Surendra was not at home then, and the 
cab fare had to be paid. He would have 
taken care of it if he had been there. The 
Master said to the devotees: “Why don’t 

you ask the ladies to pay the fare ? They 
certainly know that their master visits us at 
Dakshineshwar. I am not a stranger to 
them.” This guileless remark made the 
devotees laugh. 

The Gospel of Shri Ramakrishna records 



two visits made by Shri Ramakrishna to 
Surendra’s garden house — one on Decem- 
ber 26, 1883, and the other on June 15, 
1884. On the first occasion he met a monk 
there and had some refreshments. On the 
second occasion Surendra arranged a festival 
and invited many people. It was a grand 
affair, and the Master went into deep 
samadhi several times during the devotional 
singing. Surendra loved to give joy to others 
in this way. That day the Master said: 
“What a nice disposition he [Surendra] 
has now ! He is very outspoken ; he isn’t 
afraid to speak the truth. He is unstinting 
in his liberality. No one that goes to him 
for help comes away empty-handed.” 

An avatar’s words, actions, and beha- 
viour are inscrutable to ordinary human 
beings, because they are divine. M. described 
what happened when the festival was over: 
“After resting a little the Master was ready 
to leave for Dakshineshwar. He was thin- 
king of Surendra’s welfare. He visited the 
different rooms, softly chanting the holy 
name of God. Suddenly he stood still and 
said: T didn’t eat any luchi at mealtime. 
Bring me a little now.’ He ate only a crumb 
and said: ‘There is much meaning in my 
asking for the luchi. If I should remember 
that I had’t eaten any at Surendra’s house, 
then I should want to come back for it.’ ” 
This is the way the avatar plays with his 
devotees. Sometimes he is the magnet and 
the devotee is the needle, and at other times 
the devotee is the magnet and he is the 
needle. 

Surendra was one of the important house- 
holder disciples of Shri Ramakrishna. Not 
only was he one of the Master’s suppliers, 
but he also had many “firsts” to his credit. 
In 1881 Surendra inaugurated the birthday 
festival of Shri Ramakrishna at Dakshi- 
neshwar. The first two years he bore all the 
expenses himself, but from the third year 
other devotees shared them with him. It 
was through Surendra that Swami Viveka- 
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nanda first met Shri Ramakrishna in Novem- 
ber 1881 at Surendra’s Calcutta home. 
Again, it was Surendra who first took 
Vivekananda to Dakshineshwar. 

Surendra also had the first oil painting 
of Shri Ramakrishna made. In it the Master 
is pointing out to Keshab Chandra Sen the 
harmony of Christianity, Islam, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, and other religions. When 
Keshab saw the picture, he said, “Blessed 
is the man who conceived the idea.” Shri 
Ramakrishna also saw the painting and 
observed: “Yes, it contains everything. 

This is the ideal of modern times.” 

On December 10, 1881, Surendra took 
the Master to the studio of the Bengal 
Photographers in Radhabazar, Calcutta, as 
Shri Ramakrishna had expressed an interest 
in the mechanics of photography. The 
photographer explained his art and showed 
him how glass covered with silver nitrate 
takes an image. Later the Master used this 
example to illustrate how one can retain the 
impression of God if one’s mind is stained 
with devotion. While they were there, 
Surendra had the photographer take a picture 
of the Master. As Shri Ramakrishna was 
being photographed he went into samadhi. 
This studio portrait was the second of the 
three photographs taken of the Master while 
he was living. 

Shri Ramakrishna had to move from 
Dakshineshwar to Shyampukur, Calcutta, in 
September 1885, for his cancer treatment. 
About that same time Surendra got per- 
mission from the Master to perform the 
worship of Mother Durga in his house, a 
celebration previously held every year but 
discontinued after some mishaps had occur- 
red. His brothers were apprehensive and 
superstitious about holding the worship, but 
Surendra was determined to carry it out 
anyway by himself. His only regret was that 
the Master could not come because of his 
illness. At the time of the sandhi pu)a (an 
auspicious period between the second and 



third days of the worship), however, the 
Master entered into deep samadhi in his 
room in the presence of his disciples and 
Dr. Sarkar. About a half an hour later he 
returned to outer consciousness and said: 

“I saw a luminous path open up between 
here and Surendra’s house. Through 
Surendra’s devotion the Mother was mani- 
fest in the image there and her third eye 
was emitting a divine light. The usual 
series of lamps were burning before her, 
and Surendra, sitting in the courtyard, was 
weeping piteously and calling, ‘Mother, 
Mother.’ All of you go to his house now. 
He will feel much comforted to see you.” 
Accordingly, Swami Vivekananda and other 
devotees went to Surendra’s house and were 
amazed to find that the Master’s vision had 
corresponded to the external events in every 
detail. 

Gradually Shri Ramakrishna’s condition 
grew worse, so the doctors advised the 
devotees to move him out of the city, since 
the polluted air of Calcutta was harming 
him. A garden house was found in Cossi- 
pore, but the rent was eighty rupees a 
month, a large amount in those days. When 
Shri Ramakrishna heard this he called 
Surendra to him and said: “Look, Surendra, 
these devotees are mostly poor clerks and 
have large families to maintain. How can 
they pay the high rent of the garden ? 
Please bear the whole of it yourself.” 
Surendra gladly agreed. Moreover, he 
contributed for other expenses as well, and 
now and then bought things, such as straw 
screens for the windows of the Master’s 
room to reduce the sun and heat coming in. 

Surendra was now a wholly changed 
person. M. several times described his devo- 
tion and divine intoxication. On April 13, 
1886, the first day of the Bengali year, 
M. wrote: 

It was eight o’clock in the evening. Shri 
Ramakrishna sat on his bed. A few devo- 
tees sat on the floor in front of him. 
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Surendra arrived from his office. He carried 
in his hands four oranges and two garland's 
of flowers. Now he looked at the Master 
and now at the devotees. He unburdened 
his heart to Shri Ramakrishna. 

Surendra ( looking at M. and the others)'. 
“I have come after finishing my office work. 

I thought, ‘What is the good of standing on 
two boats at the same time ?’ So I finished 
my duties first and then came here. Today 
is the first day of the year ; it is also Tues- 
day, an auspicious day to worship the Divine 
Mother. But I didn’t go to Kalighat. I said 
to myself, ‘It will be enough if I see him 
who is Kali herself, and who has rightly 
understood Kali.’ ” 

Shri Ramakrishna smiled. 

Surendra: “It is said that a man should 
bring fruit and flowers when visiting his 
guru or a holy man. So I have brought 
these.... {To the Master) I am spending all 
this money for you. God alone knows my 
heart. Some people feel grieved to give 
away a penny ; and there are people who 
spend a thousand rupees without feeling any 
hesitation. God sees the inner love of a 
devotee and accepts his offering.” 

Shri Ramakrishna said to Surendra, by a 
nod, that he was right. 

Surendra: “I couldn’t come here yesterday. 
It was the last day of the year. But I 
decorated your picture with flowers.” 

Shri Ramakrishna said to M., by a sign, 
“Ah, what devotion!” 

On April 17, 1886, M. wrote: 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening. 
Surendra and a few other devotees entered 
Shri Ramakrishna’s room and offered him 
garlands of flowers.... 

Shri Ramakrishna put Surendra’s garland 
on his own neck. All sat quietly. Suddenly 
the Master made a sign to Surendra to come 
near him. When the disciple came near the 
bed, Shri Ramakrishna took the garland 



from his neck and put it around Surendra’s 
Surendra saluted the Master. Shri Rama- 
krishna asked him, by a sign, to rub his 
feet. Surendra gave them a gentle massage. 

Several devotees were sitting on the bank 
of the reservoir in the garden singing to the 
accompaniment of drums and cymbals.... 
The music was over. Surendra was almost 
in an ecstatic mood. 

Shri Ramakrishna passed away on August 
16, 1886, at the Cossipore garden house. 
Some of his young disciples had to return 
to their homes against their wishes, while 
others had no place to go. They were like 
orphans. One evening, early in September, 
while Surendra was meditating in his shrine, 
Shri Ramakrishna appeared to him and 
said : “What are you doing here ? My boys 
are roaming about without a place to live. 
Attend to that before anything else.” Imme- 
diately Surendra rushed to Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s house and said to some of the 
disciples : “Brothers, where will you go ? 

Let us rent a house. You will live there and 
make it our Master’s shrine ; and we house- 
holders shall come there for consolation. 
How can we pass all our days and nights 
with our wives and children in the world ? 
I used to spend a sum of money for the 
Master at Cossipore. I shall gladly give it 
now for your expenses.” 

Accordingly, a house was rented at 
Baranagore, near the Ganga, at eleven rupees 
per month. Surendra paid the rent and 
provided food and other necessities for the 
monastic disciples of the Master. M. men- 
tioned in the Gospel: “Surendra was 

indeed a blessed soul. It was he who laid 
the foundation of the great Order later 
associated with Shri Ramakrishna’s name. 
His devotion and sacrifice made it possible 
for those earnest souls to renouce the world 
for the realization of God.” 

Surendra did not live long, however. He 
died of dropsy on May 25, 1890, at the age 
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of forty. When he was seriously ill, Swami land near the Ganga for a monastery dedi- 
Adbhutananda and Swami Ramakrishna- cated to the Master. Because of the great 
nanda went to see him. Surendra at that love the monastic disciples had for Surendra, 
time offered them five hundred rupees to they decided to keep this money for some- 
build a shrine for the Master, but Swami thing special. When Belur Math was built, 
Ramakrishnananda told him : “Wait until this money was used to purchase the marble 

your health is better. Later we shall talk flooring for the original shrine room where 
about it.’’ But Surendra never recovered Shri Ramakrishna was installed by Swami 
Before his death, though, he set aside one Vivekananda for the good of humanity, 
thousand rupees to be used for purchasing ( Concluded ) 



THE SIX FLAMES OF THE BODHISATTVA’S 

COSMIC SACRIFICE 

SWAMI ATMARUPANANDA 

From approximately 400 B. C. until the lized into definite philosophical schools. 

first century A. D. Buddhism in India Within the Thera va da there developed 

gradually split into two divergent streams : schools like Sarvastivada and the Sautrantikas. 

the Mahayana or ‘Great Career* and the And within the Mahayana there developed 

Theravada, also known as Sthaviravada or the two major schools known as Shunyavada 

‘Doctrine of the Elders’. 1 This split possibly and Vijnanavada, as well as other subsidiary 

served only to formalize a divergence going schools. But in spite of this proliferation of 

back all the way to the Buddha’s own disci- schools within each stream, the two streams 

pies. Perhaps it reflects two approaches maintained their respective identities. That 

taught by the Buddha himself to different is to say, all of the schools belonging to a 

classes of disciples. All great teachers have particular stream, no matter how diverse, 

varied their teachings according to the shared certain common aspects. 2 

temperaments of their different disciples. . , 

Perhaps the primary difference between 

However that may be, once these two these two ‘careers’ or ‘courses’ — from which 
streams split, they swelled with time into various subsidiary differences arose — was 
broad rivers and developed a complex variety the difference in conception of the ideal to 
of thought-currents, which became forma- be attained. In the Theravada it was the 
state of the arhat or ‘Worthy One’. The Arhat 

l* The term Theravada actually refers to one was one who had extinguished the flame of 

particular school within the second stream ; but desire, extinguished the light of selfhood 

since it is now the only surviving school of that from which desire had arisen, and destroyed 

stream, the term is often used in a generic sense ignorance which had given rise to the 
to indicate the stream itself. Another term often e t TT u j , , 

, . ,, T1 . ' ~ i sense of selfhood. He had attained to 

used is the Hinayana or Lesser Career , but that 

is a derogatory term used by the Mahayana for 

the other tradition. Technically the best term for 2 - For many centuries even this division into 
the stream would be the Shravakayana, but that two streams was not exclusive, as monks of both 
is unfamiliar to most, and so we have used the traditions continued to live side by side in the 
term Theravada. same monasteries. 
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Nirvana and thereby the round of birth and 
death had come to an end for him. As lorig 
as his body continued, he was an inspiration 
and guide to others, but with bodily death 
he disappeared forever in Nirvana. No 
longer was there any personhood or any self- 
consciousness or existence. Nirvana as 
described by followers of the Theravada 
often sounded like eternal death, the snuffing 
out of life’s flame. 

In contrast to the ideal of the Arhat, the 
Mahayana developed the ideal of the bodhi- 
sattva or ‘being of enlightenment’. The 
Bodhisattva sought, not extinction, but 
anuttara-samyak-sambodhi , ‘unexcelled sup- 
reme enlightenment’. And he sought it, not 
for himself alone, but for the sake of all 
beings. That is, he sought illumination so 
that he could be a light to show others the 
path to supreme fulfilment. He renounced 
the freedom of final Nirvana in order to 
lead others through the forest of relative 
existence. For that purpose he retained an 
enlightened sense of selfhood, though through 
his wisdom he knew it to be empty, shunya. 

Along with this shift from the apparently 
life-denying ideal of the Arhat to the enligh- 
tenment-affirming ideal of the Bodhisattva, 
the Mahayana also developed its own view 
of the path leading to enlightenment. 

For the Theravadins the Four Noble 
Truths occupied the very centre of the 
doctrine and path. These state that: (1) 
there is pain (duhkha) ; (2) there is a cause 
of pain (which is desire or trishna ) ; (3) there 
is cessation of pain (which is Nirvana) ; and 
(4) there is a path leading to cessation (which 
is the Noble Eight-fold Path or arya- 
ashtanga-marga). In time, the idea of pain 
was so emphasized that a tendency to avoid 
the world of pain at all costs developed. A 
great revolution, however, took place in the 
Mahayana: the emphasis shifted from pain 
to compassion (from duhkha to koruna ), 
and suffering became welcomed if undergone 
for the sood of others. To the advanced 



Bodhisattva there was nothing painful or 
pleasurable in the universe. 

Likewise the eightfold paths S o central 
to the Theravada, was given little impor- 
tance by the Mahayana, being replaced by 
the six paramitas. The word paramita is 
derived in two ways: (1) from paramo , 

meaning ‘perfection’ ; and (2) from par am 
ito , meaning ‘gone to the other shore’ and 
implying a transcendent perfection. 4 The 
six paramitas or perfections, the centre of 
the Bodhisattva’s career, are dana or charity , 
shila or conduct, kshanti or forbearance, 
virya or heroic strength, dhyana or medita- 
tion, and prajna or wisdom. 5 

The six paramitas were extolled in the 
highest terms and were used to contrast the 
positive ideal of the Bodhisattva with the 
life-denying ideal of the Arhat and Pratyeka- 
buddha. 6 All six paramitas were found in 
the Theravada, but were never given pre- 
eminence. The Mahayana, however, saw 
them as the direct means of enlightenment, 
and therefore as bearers of enlightenment ; 
they were thus regarded as true ‘transcendent 
perfections’. They were not just relative and 
hence dispensable means, but when perfec- 

• * — W H IK l<» « II ^ w 

3 - Samyag-drshti (right understanding), samyak- 
samkalpa (right intention), samyag-vak (right 
speech), samyak-kar manta (right action), samyag- 
ajiva (right livelihood), samyag-vyayama (right 
exertion), samyak-smrti (right mindfulness), and 
samyak-samadhi (right concentration). 

4 - There is the famous prajna- paramita mantra 
which is, pare pare paragate, parasamgate bodhi 
svaha: ‘To the other shore, to the other shore, 
gone to the other shore, the Wisdom which is 
completely gone to the other shore, svahaV 

5. Eventually the Mahayana added four more 
paramitas at the end of the list, making a total 
of ten: upaya-kaushalya, pranidhana , bala , and 
jnana. But these never assumed the same impor- 
tance as the original six. 

6 * The Pratyekabuddha is, as the name 
implies, one who is enlightened ( Buddha ) alone 
(pratyeka) ; that is, he seeks and attains to 
Buddhahood by his own individual efforts and 
passes away into final Nirvana without ever having 
taught the saving dharma to others. 
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ted were expressions in Samsara of the 
transcendent state of illumination. 

Since the six paramitas were, and are, the 
heart of the Bodhisattva’s path, a deep 
understanding of them brings understanding 
of the heart of Mahayana practice. There- 
fore we have attempted in what follows a 
modern explanation of the paramitas , in 
harmony with the tradition, emphasizing 
their practical significance. 

Even a quick glance at the six paramitas 
shows the wonderful comprehensiveness, the 
harmony and balance of their conception. 
They naturally fall into three pairs, the 
members of each pair balancing and com- 
pleting each other. 

First, dana (charity) is coupled with sila 
(conduct) ; that is, selfless giving is coupled 
with self-control. Then kshanti (forbea- 
rance) is coupled with virya (heroic strength); 
that is, the power to forbear and endure is 
coupled with heroic power to strive and 
achieve one’s goal. And dhyana (medita- 
tion) is coupled with prajna (wisdom) ; that 
is, control of mind is coupled with direct 
insight into the Supreme Truth. 

The first pair prepares the soil for spiri- 
tual life — an expanded heart and reduced 
egotism through charity, together with 
ethical training. Around that is built a 
tank — the walls of endurance and waters of 
strength. Out of that grows the bud of 
meditation which blossoms into the lotus of 
insight. 

Not that the perfections are stepping 
stones, practised one by one, one being per- 
fected before the next is taken up. No, all 
are practised to some extent from the 
beginning, but there is a progression in 
emphasis, from dana to shila and on even- 
tually to prajna. However, it is only in the 
perfection of prajna that all the others be- 
come true perfections, not just practices. 

Dana 

Charity or dana is first of the paramitas. 



Why should it be ? Because, in general, 
without the expanded heart and reduction 
of egotism fostered by charity, all of our 
practice — even in self-control — will lead to 
frustration and not to transcendence which 
is its true aim. All the more true is this for 
the aspiring Bodhisattva, whose whole 
career is founded on the development of 
compassion ( karma ) for all living beings. 
Compassion is primarily developed and 
manifested through charity . 7 

What is to be given ? There are no 
restrictions, even life itself. But neither 
should one lose discretion. Gifts should 
always be appropriate for the particular 
time, place and circumstance, and should 
conduce to the wellbeing of the recipient. 
If this is observed, one should give to the 
wicked as well as the virtuous, with no 
thought as to friend or foe. Life itself 
should be held as a sacrifice for others, but 
never thrown away unless the occasion 
demands it: since the Bodhisattva is seeking 
the welfare of all beings, this life is not his 
own and cannot be thrown away lightly. 

How should he give ? It is said in 
Mahayana texts 8 that one should give with 
courtesy, respect and joy ; indeed, the giver 
has more reason to rejoice than the recipient. 
Having made a gift, one should not think 
either of one’s own generosity or of one’s 

7* Shri Ramakrishna once said in a state of 
ecstasy: ‘Talk of compassion for beings! Insigni- 
ficant creatures that you are, how can you show 
compassion to beings?... No, no; it is not 
compassion to jivas but service to them as Shiva.’ 
(Shri Ramakrishna the Great Master, vol. 2, 
p. 939.) But he also said, ‘Maya entangles a man 
and turns him away from God. But through 
day a one realizes God.’ ( The Gospel of Shri 
Ramakrishna , p. 456.) ‘Compassion’ is a word, 
and like any word it can be given different conno- 
tations. The compassion taught by the Bodhi- 
sattvayana is identification with others so that 
their joys and sorrows are felt as one’s own. 

8. See Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine 
in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature (Delhi: Motilal 

Banarsidass, 1975), p. 176. 
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loss ; therefore, it is said, give with humility 
and give quickly. 

How can the Bodhisattva give with joy ? 
Because of (1) his love for all beings and 
(2) his love for bodhi, enlightenment. This 
means that all of his gifts are inspired both 
by his immediate love for the world and by 
his steady orientation towards his ultimate 
goal of bodhi. The latter orientation makes 
of each gift a means of realization. 

Through exercise in danci the Bodhisattva 
comes to love all beings as a mother would 
love her only child. 9 

Without self-control, however, compassion 
and charity are often synonyms for senti- 
mentality and emotional involvement. 
Sentimentality serves only to dissipate one’s 
energies and to weaken character ; emotional 
involvement weaves a web of attachment 
which ensnares the aspirant as well as those 
he seeks to help. 

Shila 



customs and laws of society, which is just 
a minimal supression of animal instincts in 
the interests of social life. Shila indicates a 
whole-hearted control which comes with 
complete restraining of the conscious and 
unconscious levels of mind, having as its 
conscious goal the attainment of bodhi. 

Through self-control the banks of habit 
which keep the current of our life directed 
towards the world are gradually dismantled 
and the world-bound current is dammed up. 
At the same time aspiration redirects the 
current towards bodhi. But shila also cons- 
tructs new banks of spiritual observance 
which keep the current bound towards 
bodhi , giving strength and stability to 
aspiration. 

Shila preserves energy, brings life into 
harmony with aspiration, activates and 
strengthens the will, purifies and steadies 
the mind, and it also makes the Bodhisattva 
a blessing to other beings through his loving 
and exemplary conduct. 



Shila means character or moral conduct. The essence of shila is the control of body, 
and comes from the Sanskrit root shil, ‘to speech and mind ( kaya , vak, manas), and 
practise* ; for our character is built of traditionally consists in renunciation of ten 



nothing but repeated practice, which we call 
habit. 

Training in moral conduct is the founda- 
tion for spiritual life according to all great 
traditions. Why ? 

Habits of thought and action are the 
banks which direct the flow of our life’s 
energy-stream. When we come to spiritual 
life we find that the ideal is attractive, but 
the current of our life continually carries us 
in an opposite direction. Through long 
practice in self-control our habits — the sum- 
total of which we call character — are 
changed and the current of our life’s energy 
becomes pliable to redirection, sublimation. 



actions: abstention from causing harm to 

life, from stealing, from unchastity, from 
lying, from slander, from harsh speech, 
from frivolous speech, from covetousness, 
from malice, and from unorthodoxy. 10 The 
first three abstentions relate to bodily action, 
the next four to speech, and last three to 
mind. As can be seen from the list, the 
Buddhists were especially strict concerning 
control of speech, and often in their writings 
they come down heavily on light talk. 

Though various benefits are said to arise 
from the practice of shila paramita, the 
highest motives for its practice are two: 
Do right (1) simply because it is good to 



Shila thus means something much deeper 
than the self-control imposed on all by the 



iO. Pranatipatad viratih, adattadanad v., kama- 
mithyacarad v., mrsavadad v., paisunyad v., paru - 
syad v., sambhinnapralapad v., abhidhyayad v., 
vyapadad v., mithyadrshter v. 



9 * Lankavatara Sutra, 244:8. 
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do so, and (2) because it is a means of lead- 
ing others to enlightenment. 

Kshanti 



The third pammita is kshanti or forbea- 
rance, known more often as titiksha in the 

Vedantic tradition where also it is considered 

% 

a requisite for success in spiritual life. This 
is of three types according to the Bodhisatt- 
vayana: (1) endurance of heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, privation, prolonged 
labour, and so on ; (2) forbearance of insult 
and injury ; and (3) acceptance of the dharma 
through faith and insight. The first is physi- 
cal, the second social and moral and hence 
mental, and the third spiritual. The first is 
endurance, the second is forbearance, the 
third is surrender. 



Though the third may seem to have little 
to do with forbearance, it is kshanti in the 
sense of lowering resistance to the truth, a 
resistance all of us have to some extent in 
the beginning. It denotes a willingness to 
accept that our present experience is deluded 
and to put our faith in enlightenment, and 
also a willingness to suffer for the sake of 
that faith rather than renounce it for ‘worldly 
practicality’. 



Why is kshanti essential ? Spiritual life 
isn’t a path of lotuses leading steadily from 
bliss to yet greater bliss. Many obstacles 
have to be overcome, including the vast 
store of karma accumulated over many lives. 
This requires great patience and persistence 
— qualities included in kshanti. Moreover, 
spiritual life requires renunciation of the 
struggle for existence in the midst of a 
competitive world, and a willingness to act 
from spiritual principles rather than motives 
of worldly utility. This too requires great 
power of endurance. 

For the Bodhisattva, however, kshanti is 
not a willingness to ‘take up one’s cross’ 
with gritted teeth, ready with grim determina- 
tion to face suffering. Kshanti is the power 



to transform suffering into joy: This he 
does out of (1) love for all beings and (2) his 
steady vision of the Ideal. It is not the 
ebullient joy of festivity, but the quiet, inner 
joy of meaningfulness. For when our life is 
oriented towards an ultimate and eternal 
(timeless) goal, and when our actions are 
integrated with our aspiration for that goal, 
then all of life’s experiences — our joys and 
our sorrows — are possessed of meaning ; and 
this meaningfulness awakens an undercurrent 
of joy which is constant amidst the storms 
of life. 



Since the Bodhisattva serves all beings, 
and since other beings are often totally 
ungrateful, forbearance of insult and injury 
is particularly important. The Bodhisattva 
practises this at three levels: (1) with the 
body, as he doesn’t strike back ; (2) with 
speech, as he doesn’t use harsh or critical 
words ; and (3) with the mind, as he doesn’t 
think evil of those who harm him. 



Virya 

The fourth paramita is virya , which means 
heroic strength. This is closely related to 
kshanti. 

In the first pair of paramitas , dana is our 
attitude towards the world while shila is our 
attitude towards self. Similarly kshanti is 
our attitude towards the world, while virya 
is our attitude towards the ideal. Forbea- 
rance allows us to extricate ourselves from 
the intricate net of the world, whose warp 
is attachment and woof is aversion. But if 
kshanti frees us from lower involvement, 
virya bursts through all obstacles on the 
way to spiritual attainment. 

On the positive side, kshanti is the power 
that harmonizes one’s own life with cosmic 
life, while virya is what carries one undaun- 
tedly both towards bodhi and towards the 
service of all beings. Kshanti is the power 
to suffer ; virya is the power to do. When 
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the two are joined, our action is spiritual, 
benevolent, idealistic, aimed at the welfare 
of all beings, undaunted in the face even of 
great difficulties. 



Kshanti unbalanced by virya is tatnasika 
— mere weakness and dullness ; whereas 
virya unbalanced by kshanti is rajasika , or 
reckless and restless and egocentric. Often 
we are slaves of others and adopt a servile 
attitude out of weakness and fear, and 
cover our weakness with the belief that we 
are allowing ourselves to be injured out of 
compassion. But virya paramita shows us 
that we must never lapse into dullness, 
weakness or timidity. Every moment one 
must manifest power in all one’s actions, 
mental, verbal and physical. 



and going of the wind, so will he be obedient to 
his resolution ; and thus divine power is gained.it 

The Bodhisattva is encouraged to be 
energetic not only in pursuit of enlighten- 
ment and in the service of all beings, but 
also in acquisition of learning. Early 
Buddhism had no use for learning. But 
later, the Mahayana stressed the need not 
only for religious erudition but for secular 
as well. The aspirant should have a thorough 
liberal education and be master of what were 
then the five traditional branches of learn- 
ing: philosophy, logic, grammar, medicine 
and technical arts and crafts. For this helps 
him in teaching the people spiritual truth, 
in healing the sick, and in conferring on 
them material benefits. 



When kshanti and virya are joined, every 
action takes on the nature of tapasya or 
austerity and results in the accumulation of 
tejas , spiritual power. 

There are many exquisite passages on 
virya in the Mahayana scriptures. One 
example, taken from the Bodhicaryavatara 
of Shantideva, is: 

This world, enslaved by passion, is powerless 
lo accomplish its own weal ; then must I do it 
for them, for I am not impotent like them. Shall 
another do a lowly task while I am standing by ? 
If I in my pride will not do it, better it is that 
my pride perish.... Then with firm spirit I will 
undo the occasions of undoing ; if I should be 
conquered by them, my ambition to conquer the 
threefold world would be a jest. I will conquer 
all ; none shall conquer me. This is the pride that 
I will bear, for I am the son of the Conqueror 
Lion! ... Surrounded by the troop of the passions 
man should become a thousand times prouder, 
and be as unconquerable to their hordes as a 
lion to flocks of deer ... so, into whatever straits 
he may come, he will not fall into the power of 
the passions. He will utterly give himself over 
to whatever task arrives, greedy for the work ... 
how can he whose happiness is work itself be 
happy in doing no work ? He will hold himself 
in readiness, so that even before a task comes to 
him be is prepared to turn to every course. As 
the seed of the cotton-tree is swayed at the coming 



Dhyana 

In Patanjali’s Yoga- Sutra , dhyana or 
meditation comes seventh out of eight steps. 
Among the paramitas it is fifth out of six. 
The reason is simple: true meditation is a 
difficult task requiring long preparation. 
Though one should practise some form of 
meditative discipline from the beginning of 
spiritual life, it is only at a comparatively 
advanced stage that the practice begins to 
bear great results. Meditation as a state 
rather than as an attempt comes only after 
long preliminary training. 

So much is written on meditation nowa- 
days, that we need not develop the theme 
here. Suffice it to say that the preliminaries 
to the practice of meditation according to 
such authorities as Shantideva are solitude 
and renunciation, purification of emotions 
through the four Brahma-viharas, and the 
development of concentration. 

The four Brahma-viharas or sublime 
states are friendliness ( maitri ), compassion 

Quoted in Ananda Coomaraswamy, Buddha 
and the Gospel of Buddhism (New York: Univer- 
sity Books, Inc., 1964), pp. 235-36. 
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ikanina), unselfish joy at the welfare of 
others ( mudita ), and nonattachment {upe- 
ksha). These four attitudes are one by one 
to be roused and directed towards all beines 

W 

in the universe. The need for this practice 
is especially great for one following the path 
of the Impersonal, for it helps integrate, 
purify and expand the emotions. 

The Ratnamegha Sutra reveals the impor- 
tance of dhyana : 

All phenomena originate in the mind, and when 
the mind is fully known, all phenomena are fully 
known. For by the mind the world is led ... and 
through the mind karma is piled up, whether 
good or evil. The mind swings like a firebrand, 
the mind rears up like a wave, the mind burns 
like a forest fire, like a great flood the mind 
bears all things away. The Bodhisattva, thoroughly 
examining the nature of things, dwells in ever- 
present mindfulness of the activity of the mind, 
and so he does not fall into the mind’s power, 
but the mind comes under his control. And with 
the mind under his control all phenomena are 
under his control.!’ 2 

The Buddhists, it must be said, excelled 
in the development of meditative techniques. 
They taught the aspirant through a gradua- 
ted process, leading from the normal human 
state of distractedness to full control of 
mind, step by step. 

Prajna 

According to Buddhism, as well as to 
Advaita Vedanta, perfection of the mind 
through meditation is not itself the means 
of liberation : liberation comes through 

knowledge, insight into the truth. In the 
Bodhisattvayana this transcendent know- 
ledge of the truth is known as prajna, the 
sixth of the paramitas. 

There are three levels of prajna ; (1) 

shrutamayi or that heard from the teacher 
and scriptures ; (2) chintamayi or that 
arising from reflection on the truth heard ; 



12 - Quoted in Har Dayal. op. cit., p. 100. 



and (3) bhavanamayi or that developed by 
cultivation and realization. It is this third 
form that culminates in the transcendent 
perfection of prajna , the true prajna para- 
mita. The first two are practices. The third 
begins as practice and ends in realization 
of the transcendent prajna. 

Prajna is defined by the Vijnanavadins as 
sarvajneyavarana- jnana and as paramartha - 
jnana. Sarvajneyavarana- jnana is all-compre- 
hending knowledge or omniscience. Para - 
martha-jnana is immediate knowledge of 
the ultimate truth, the Dharmakaya or ulti- 
mate Buddha-nature. The first is knowledge 
of the relative ; the second is of the Absolute 
and transcendent. 

The Madhyamakas or Shunyavadins define 
prajna as direct experience of Shunyata or 
Emptiness, which is of two types. One is 
direct knowledge of the emptiness of condi- 
tioned existence in general and of every 
particular within it ; that is, the Bodhisattva 
realizes that all things are devoid of self- 
nature, that in fact there is no ‘thing’ at all. 
The other type of Shunyata experienced by 
the Bodhisattva through prajna is the 
paramartha or ultimate truth of Emptiness ; 
that is, the Bodhisattva experiences the 
Emptiness of the Dharmakaya, which is 
devoid of all conception, all categories of 
thought, all words and definitions, all things 
and ‘thingness’, all relationship, beyond even 
existence and non-existence. This ultimate 
Shunyata, deified under the name of Prajna 
Paramita, is worshipped as the Mother of 
the Buddhas. 

Knowledge of Shunyata purifies all of the 
paramitas. For example, only one who 
knows the highest truth about the giver, the 
gift, and the recipient can be perfect in 
charity or dana. The Bodhisattva should 
think, therefore, when practising dana that 
the donor, the recipient and the gift are all 
non-existent. Prajna is the source of the 
Bodhisattva’s moral strength, as the know- 
ledge of Shunyata roots out all attachment. 
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For an enlightened Bodhisattva, the six 
paramitas become spontaneous expressions 
in Samsara of his transcendent state. 

According to the Mahayana, prajna is 
nondifferent from koruna or compassion ; for 
prajna when turned towards the world of 
sentient beings expresses itself as karuna. 
Thus the compassion of the perfected 
Bodhisattva is a spontaneous expression of 
his enlightenment. And the ‘marriage’ of 
prajna and karuna gives birth in the Bodhi- 
sattva to upaya-kaushalya or ‘skilfulness in 
means’. This makes the Bodhisattva skilful 
in leading sentient beings to enlightenment. 
Through upaya-kaushalya the Bodhisattva 
knows the inner tendencies of beings as 
well as a vast variety of means whereby 
beings of differing natures can be led to 
enlightenment. In short, upaya-kaushalya 
is the ability to suit the teaching to the 
taught. 

Nowadays many wrongly assume that the 
Bodhisattva does not seek enlightenment 
but rather renounces his own spiritual evolu- 
tion for the service of other beings. That 
is a dangerous misrepresentation, for how 
can the Bodhisattva help another satisfac- 
torily unless he knows at the very deepest 
level whom he is helping, that is, the com- 
plete truth about the one he helps ? He 
can’t. What the Bodhisattva does vow to do 
is to renounce final absorption of his enlighte- 
ned personhood in Mahaparinirvana in 
order to help others to enlightenment. And 
also, he seeks enlightenment not for himself 
alone but bahujana-sukhaya, bahujana- 
hitaya , ‘for the happiness of the many, for 
the welfare of the many.’ But it is enlighten- 
ment that he seeks. 

Conclusion 

These are the six flames of the Bodhi- 
sattva’s cosmic sacrifice : 13 dana or charity, 

13. The metaphor of sacrificial fire is not tradi- 
tional, but it harmonizes well with the spirit of 
the path. 



shila or conduct, kshanti or forbearance, 
virya or heroic strength, dhyana or medita- 
tion, and prajna or wisdom. His sacrifice is 
cosmic because he offers it not within the 
confines of a sectarian sanctuary, but on the 
altar of his universal vision and love, in the 
sanctuary of the cosmos. The aspiring 
Bodhisattva first ascends the cosmic altar 
through production of the determination to 
attain enlightenment for the sake of all 
beings ( bod hie hit tot pad a ). Then having 

fanned the flames of this six-tongued fire 
through his intense aspiration, he offers into 
it all self-interest, all limited ideas and 
desires and ambitions, his sense of indi- 
vidual selfhood itself, until he becomes the 
very light which shines through these six 
flames. 

Having dissolved himself into this cos- 
mic fire he enters — according to traditional 
belief — into the company of the celestial 
Bodhisattvas who continue to work for the 
wellbeing and eventual enlightenment of all 
beings. No longer is his work limited and 
laborious, but from the high and universal 
plane where he dwells now, his very exis- 
tence is an effortless blessing on all beings ; 
and from there he can incarnate as needed 
to give direct service to sentient beings. 

Whether or not one believes it possible to 
attain the final goal of the celestial Bodhi- 
sattva with his powers of knowledge and 
action approaching those of the Avataras, 
one must bow before the beauty and nobility 
of the basic ideal — to seek enlightenment 
for the sake of all beings out of a universal 
love and sympathy, since all beings are in 
misery. As Shantideva says in the Shiksha - 
samuccaya , ‘When fear and sorrow are dear 
neither to me nor to others, then what distin- 
guishes my self that I should protect it and 
not others ?’ 14 One must also admire the 
beautiful symmetry and practical wisdom 
enshrined in the stages of the path, a path 



14. Shikshasamuccaya-karika, 1. 
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which is universal in its appeal due to its practice and mundane duty, between work 
impersonal and comprehensive nature. and worship, and between service of man 

and worship of God is avoided by a vision 
In the Bodhisattvayana, the usual conflict of spiritual life which embraces the whole 
between sacred and secular, between spiritual of life and all existence. 



SHRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE INTENSER VISION 

SWAMI SATPRABHANANDA 



The young God-seeking Narendranath’s 
first question to Shri Ramakrishna on his 
first visit was, “Have you seen God, Sir ?” 
The instant and confident reply from Shri 
Ramakrishna was, “Yes, I see Him just as 
I see you here, only in a much intenser sense. 
God can be realised. ... One can see and 
talk to Him as I am doing with you. But 
who cares to do so ?” This question of the 
disciple and his Master’s confident reply 
have restored faith in God and religion in 
modern times. Vivekananda himself re- 
marked, “For the first time I found a man 
who dared to say that he had seen God, 
that religion was a reality to be felt, to be 
sensed in an infinitely more intense way 
than we can sense the world.” 

Here Shri Ramakrishna was seeing Vivek- 
ananda in front of him and at the same 
time was seeing God in a much intenser form 
than the physical form of Vivekananda. 
Shri Ramakrishna’s words prove that visions 
vary from the grossest in physical form to 
the finest, the mystical and the divine. Asked 
by Shri Rama how he visualises Him, 
Hanumana replies: 

“ Dehabuddhya Dasohamlti, Jivabuddhya 

T vadamshakam 

Atmabuddhya tvamevaham itime 

nishchita matih” 

“When I think I am a body I am your 
servant, when I think I am spirit then I am 



your part and when I feel I am Atman (Self) 
I am yourself.” This clarifies that the know- 
ledge manifests according to the levels of 
consciousness. Degree of knowledge varies 
according to an individual’s capacity of 
visions. If the capacity is limited to gross 
visions he sees gross only, and if it is of 
vital or intellectual or mental or blissful, 
nature, the vision of the external world also 
changes accordingly. Shri Krishna also told 
the same thing to Arjuna while imparting 
him the intenser vision in the 11th Chapter 
of the Gita: 

“ Divyam dadami te chakshuh pashya me 
yogamaishvaram “I shall bestow upon you 
the Divine Eye by which you can have an 
intenser vision of My Universal Form.’’ 

Advaita Vedanta asserts that at the 
highest and the most purified level of human 
consciousness, this universe ceases to exist 
in its earlier form. Everything seems per- 
meated with divinity. Vivekananda says 
that, according to Shankaracharya, “the 
universe as it appears, is real for all purposes 
for everyone in his present consciousness, 
but it vanishes when the consciousness 
assumes a higher form ... in the same way 
as the idea of silver superimposed on a shell 
or that of a serpent on a rope, is true for the 
time being, and in effect, is dependent upon 
a particular condition of the mind.” 

The Upanishads speak that an individual 
being has got five sheaths above his soul. 
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These are Annamctya Kosha (gross body), 
Pranamaya (subtle body with five vital 
forces), Manomaya (mental body with subtle 
organs), Vijnawmaya (intellectual body), 
and Anandarnaya Kosha (body of bliss or 
divine happiness). Behind all these sheaths 
stands the Immortal “I”, the “Self”, which 
says “my body”, “my mind”, thus uncons- 
ciously separating the body or the mind 
from the Real Possessor, the “Self”, the real 
“I”. The individual being which ordinarily 
experiences itself as “I”, visualises all the 
five sheaths or dimensions as “Mine”. We 
always use the words — my body, my organs, 
my senses, my mind, my intellect, my bliss 
or happiness, etc., without knowing that we 
are asserting the superiority of the real “I”, 
the ‘Self’ above body and mind. 

This relation of “I” and “Mine” extends 
to the whole universe as “My world” in 
which the “I” also exists as a part of the 
world. The study of this relationship of 
“I” and “Mine” is the rational aspect of 
religion, the Jnana-yoga, “the Science of 
religion”. Investigations into the real nature 
of individual “I” in the internal world is 
called religion, and investigation into the 
nature of the external world is called the 
external sciences of the world. The inner 
“I” is our essential Divinity which religion 
helps us to manifest. They are not contra- 
dictory. It is only due to the existence of “I” 
that “My universe” exists. It is this “I” 
which starts manifesting the “Mine” through 
body, mind, bliss in the form of ‘my body* 
and ‘my knowledge’ and ‘my bliss’. 

The fundamental need is to investigate 
the real nature of “I” beyond the five dimen- 
sions or sheaths. This investigation of “I” 
automatically brings out the nature of the 
five sheaths, namely gross, vital, mental, 
intellectual and blissful, which cover the 
immortal Self-within. This investigation is 
called Subject-Objest-Discrimination, or the 
Drig-Drishya-V iveka. The Drik or the 
Subject is “I”, and Drishya or the Object 



is the whole five-dimensional entity ranging 
from the body to the whole universe. 

Swami Vivekananda says that man is not 
progressing from error to truth, but from 
lower truth to higher truth. The present day 
scientists are progressing from the gross 
universe to finer universe. The only diffe- 
rence is in naming the Truth as Force, 
Energy, Element, etc. At present they have 
reached only upto the fourth dimension of 
the physical world and termed it as the time- 
dimension of the universe. They are yet to 
discover the finer spiritual layer behind our 
body-mind and establish the fifth dimension 
or spiritual force. Our scriptures and seers 
have done all these scientific investigations 
in the internal world long back and clearly 
brought out the Real Entity which is cove- 
red by the five sheaths or Koshas. This 
Real Entity, the real individual “I”, the 
Atman has been equated to the universal “I” 
or Brahman. Individual soul is nothing but 
the universal Soul, according to Shankara- 
charya. 

To get the knowledge of the totality of 
the Real Entity, our visions also must be 
clear and “much intenser”. When Shri 
Ramakrishna first viewed Narendranath as 
gross body, he instantly visualised the Real 
Entity, which is God or Brahman, and 
hence remarked “Yes, I see Him just as I 
see you here, only in a much intenser sense”. 
Shri Ramakrishna’s intenser vision pierced 
through the five dimensions of any body 
in front of him, in order to reach the Real 
Entity within. 

When Narendra afterwards cautioned 
Shri Ramakrishna that he was getting too 
much attached to him who is none but the 
son of Viswanath Datta, Ramakrishna’s 
reply was clear, “It is because I see 
Narayana (God) in you.” 

Shri Ramakrishna’s intenser vision had 
many dimensions. He would not only see 
the indwelling God inside living beings, but 
could see the purpose for which an individual 
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Soul had taken a particular human form. 
Long before Narendranath saw Rama- 
krishna, the latter had the vision of one of 
the perfected seven sages who would be 
bom in this age to assist him in his task of 
spiritual regeneration of the world. “Hardly 
had I seen Narendranath when I knew that 
he was that Rishi,” said Ramakrishna. 
Similarly he saw in a vision that the Divine 
Mother was offering him a spiritual son. 
“Very soon Rakhal (Swami Brahmananda) 
came, and I recognised him at once as that 
boy,” he said. Once again he saw in vision 
that a bhairava , a companion of Shiva, 
would come to assist his work. When Girish 
became intimate, Ramakrishna identified in 
him that Bhairava. 

Shri Ramakrishna had attained a still 
higher level of ‘this intenser vision’ when he 
could see divine visions not in samadhi but 
in the normal waking state with full external 
consciousness. It is in such a state that he 
had the vision of Shri Chaitanya and Shri 
Nityananda, Shri Rama and Lakshmana, 
Shri Sita and Hanumana, Shri Radha and 
Krishna, and Jesus Christ. He said, “For- 
merly I was in such an exalted condition 
that I could see all these things with my 
naked eyes, but now I see them in samadhi.” 
(Gospel of Shri Ramakrishna : p. 332). 

But the most exalted kind of intenser 
vision that Ramakrishna had, was the 
recognition of moving and living Gods in 
inanimate objects like images. The image 
of Bhavatarini was for him a living reality. 
It would breathe, talk and guide him uner- 
ringly. The image of Ramlala, the child- 
Rama, became fully living to him, just like 
any other child. To Ramakrishna, Ramlala 
would walk, swim, talk, pout his lips, make 
faces, sob, shed tears, and climb on his lap. 
“I actually saw and did these things,” Rama- 
krishna would later speak in tears of genuine 
emotion of mother Kaushalya. 

When such a state becomes habitual to 
a person his ‘Eye of Shiva 4 opens. The 



capacity of intenser vision is attained. Shri 

Ramakrishna could look at a person just 

* 

like a glass case. His vision would at once 
penetrate beyond the physical and mental 
body of the person, and could discover clearly 
the hidden causes or impressions in the 
person’s deepest psychic levels. 

This is the deep mystic vision which 
Wordsworth attained in rare moments and 
recorded in his immortal poem Tintern 
A bbey. 

that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on. — 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul. 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 
We see into the life of things. 

Drik-Drishya-Viveka speaks of man’s 
highest level of consciousness which enables 
him to see God everywhere. This highest 
consciousness itself is God — Prafnanam 
Brahma ; says Shankaracharya. And this 
can be attained when a person has been 
purified of all worldly desires, of all thoughts 
of little ‘Self’, of the little I, when the “I- 
Thou” relation has been brought to nil by 
the cessation of body-consciousness, a state 
which can be attained in perfect meditation. 

Drik-Drishya-Viveka writes, 

<( Dehabhimane galite vijnate paramatmani 

Yatra yatra mono yati, tatra tatra 

samadhayah ”. 

(When the body-consciousness is gone, 
one knows the One all-pervading conscious- 
ness everywhere. Wherever the mind goes, 
the seer sees only God and attains the highest 
consciousness in samadhi.) That is why, 
Shri Ramakrishna, in moments of divine 
consciousness, would go to samadhi by 
seeing a person, or listening to a sound or 
a song. Swami Vivekananda spoke of this 
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intense vision to the Western people {Compl. see this external world, nothing will be 
Works 2:165) “So when you see religion able to shake your belief. Then you have 
and God in a more intense seme than you real faith/' 



NEW TRENDS IN JAINISM TODAY 

CHANDULAL MEHTA 



Two thousand and five hundred years 
ago when Lord Mahavira began to preach 
his own doctrine in India, the world of 
culture and civilisation was a smaller one. 
Communication with the world outside was 
virtually impossible, except through a few 
merchant routes. Mahavira found India a 
sufficiently big country to preach his message. 
His followers did their best to preach the 
doctrine even to distant corners of India in 
those days. One scholar on Jainism wrote, 

“Mahavira left behind him a strongly 
organised religious Order, through whose 
efforts the animal sacrifices fell into disuse 
and non-violence became firmly established 
as a rule of life even amongst those classes 
of people who did not join the Order. His 
followers gradually spread over the whole 
country. Jaina monks were to be found on 
the banks of the Sindhu already at the time 
of Alexander’s invasion. A band of Jaina 
monks under Bhadrabahu migrated to the 
South and spread the religion throughout 
the Deccan, with Shravanabelgola in Mysore 
as their central seat. Royal patronage was 
also bestowed upon the faith, and it is 
claimed that the great Maurya emperor 
Chandragupta himself joined Bhadrabahu’s 
march to the South as his disciple. A very 
old rock inscription at Shravanabelgola 
commemorates his visit to the South ; a cave 
is dedicated to him, and the hill on which 
it exists is known as Chandragiri”. 1 

1* The Cultural Heritage of India Vol. 1 
(Edited by Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan and 
others) ; The Ramakrishna Mission Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta-29. (1959), P. 401. 



Today, however, global scene has changed. 
From the middle of the nineteenth century 
Indian religious preachers like Raja 
Rammohan Roy and Keshab Chandra Sen 
went outside India to preach the Brahmo 
religious ideas. But the greatest impact was 
created by the Hindu Monk Swami Viveka- 
nanda who crossed the seas and went to the 
so-called Mleccha land, inspite of all resis- 
tance of the orthodox Hindus. Yet it is his 
preaching and its tremendous impact in the 
West, that not only saved Hinduism from 
degeneration, but also established the 
universal and the rational religion of 
Vedanta as the religion for modem man. 
Vivekananda was insistent that Indians must 
go out and preach the life-giving message 
of India’s spiritual religion all over the 
West. That is why he said, 

“You must go out to preach your religion, 
preach it to every nation under the sun, 
preach it to every people.... The first mani- 
fest effect of life is expansion. You must 
expand if you want to live. The moment 
you have ceased to expand, death is upon 
you, danger is ahead. ... One of the great 
causes of India’s misery and downfall has 
been that she narrowed herself, went into 
her shell as the oyster does, and refused 
to give her jewels and her treasures to the 
other races of mankind, refused to give the 
life-giving tmths to thirsting nations outside 
the Aryan fold. That has been the one 
great cause ; that we did not go out, that 
we did not compare notes with other 
nations — that has been the one great cause 
of our downfall, and every one of you 




